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LECTURES ON ANATOMY, 
a® APPLICABLE TO THE ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
Delivered at the Mechanics’ School of Arts, Liverpool, 
BY MR. ROGERSON, SURGEON. 
—>_-- 
LECTURE VY. 

At our former meeting we terminated satisfied with the 
superiority of animal mechanism, and the judgment of 
animated. nature; we found that, of natural sounding 
bodies, cords were not proper for the organization of the 
living ear; let us apply the same method of reasoning to 
the sounding properties of other forms of bodies, and, at 
the conclusion, we shall still find we have reason to be 
satisfied with the superiority of animal mechanism, and to 
admire the judgment of nature. 

Solid sticks have a form either straight or crooked, and 
are, like extended cords, susceptibleof two modes of vibra- 
tions, longitudinal and horizontal ; but the sounding vibra- 
tions of these elastic bodies are obedient to laws very dif- 
ferent from those of extended cords; because in these last 
the force of tension acts only in the direction of its length ; 
while in solid plates, and in all solid rigid substances, the 
force of the spring acts also in the curved form. Cords, 
in order to produce sounding vibrations, require some 
determinate pesition, or certain tension, and are generally 
fixed at both extremes ; but with solid sticks this is totally 
unnecessary, their rigidity alone suffices to keep them 
in the necessary degree of tension, and their force of 
cohesion alone suffices to conserve their original direction, 
by returning their primitive atoms to the state from which 
they had been removed. Sounding vibrations can be pro- 
duced on these bodies by many different kinds of impul- 
sions, and under different circumstances; a twig of iron 
or brass, poised on the finger, and struck with another 
piece, furnishes a familiar example; but the experiment 
the most complete, and productive of transversal vibra- 
tions, is by the use of rods, cylindrical, homogeneous, and 
ofa length sufficient to be easily bent by a force applied 
to one extremity, and of an elasticity immediately to return 
to its first position. One end being placed in a vice, we 
produce sounds by taking hold of its middle; we give it 
a shock, or pass a bow over some part, or seize it at one 
extremity and suddenly abandon it, or rub it with some 
substance. They are not, however, very extensively used 
in musical mechanism; but several forms of a newly- 
invented instrument, called the Eolina, have, like some 
other wind instruments, adopted them for the purpose ‘of 
modifying the passage of the vibrating air. First, By 
experiments they are found subject to certain laws. No 
appreciable sound is produced under thirty-two vibrations, 
a second. Secondly, The velocity of these vibrations are 
in the inverse square of their lengths. Thirdly, The ve- 
locity of these vibrations are directly proportional to their 
thickness. Fourthly, When the nature of the material is 
the same, and the proportion of the length and thickness 
properly observed, the number of vibrations are in the 
inverse ratio of the cube roots of their weights, or as the 
cubes of their dimensions. The remarks which we made 


at our last lecture, on the harmonics, vibrating points, 
vibrating curves, and unisons of two or more cords, are 
equally applicable to the solid vibrating rods; but if the 
rod should be flat, instead of round, the experiment should 
be made with very fine sand, instead of paper, when the 
moment the rod is made to vibrate, all the petty grains 
of sand placed near the curves will be observed to ex- 
perience small rapid impulsions, leap, and be carried by 
a multitude of small parabolic curves, to the extremity of 
the vibrating curve, which is the node of vibration; so 
that these grains of sand will be found heaped up at the 
various nodes, forming so many figures. These series of 
subdivisions and harmonic vibrations are produced in dif- 
ferent ways, according to the part supported, or holden, 
which becomes a node of vibrations they will be different 
when one end alone is fixed, wheg one end alone is sup- 
ported,—-when two ends are fixed, ér barely supported, or 
when one end is fixed and the other supported: so thatin all 
cases the sounds and harmonics must, in some degree, vary. 

The longitudinal vibrations of rods are subject to the 
same laws as the horizontal ones, except they produce 
sounds excessively acute, and the nodes and curves 
are directly opposed; and the jatermediate sounds thus 
produced are not so appreciable tothe ear. Curved solid 


with his lovely, lulling strains, the softer feelings of the 
gentler sex ; and feeding, with his louder, wilder notes, 
the warm fancy of Britain's growing youth, by painting 
vividly dangers nobly braved by our rudely-bred fore- 
fathers,—swelling out the roaring tumult of battle,— 
sounding the pleasures of liberty,—and thrilling their 
young, fine hearts, with the horrors of slavery? Ifthe 
harp was the favourite of our hardy forefathers, it, with 
the lute, was the no less welcome companion of the more 
refined pleasures, or the more joyous luxuries, of a still 
older age, and sounded forth its harmony to more classic 
poetry, in a land which now bleeds under the pressure of 
barbarian tyrants, and whose infant, rising liberties, are 
crushed by the iron grasp of European policy. Know ye 
that land? It was the land of music and of song: it was 
the fostering-nurse of the fine arts and literature: it was 
the cradle of art and science: and even now it is the land 
of Greece and of Grecians. The other instruments, par- 
ticularly the piano-forte, are of more modern invention, 
and of a more complex nature, whose mechanical perfee- 
tion has assisted in carrying the practice of music to de- 
grees of complexity and difficulty antiquity dreamt not of. 
Music is a universal language: its harmonious sounds 
please the spirit of the savage, the uncultivated boor, and 


rods influence the vibrations of thie form of matter, and, | the polished man : it can calm the boiling tumult of their 


consequently,, influence the nature of sound: in them 
the nodes or points of vibration’ approximate nearer to 
each other, whence the sounds produced are more grave 


passions, and charm into still greater serenity the placid 
breast. But modern science would make of it a language 
intelligible and pleasing only to a few. Melody and har- 


for the same number of vibrating'points. The instrument | Mony consist not in complexity and multiplicity of sounds, 
called the diapason, or tuning-fork, offers an example;|in ornaments and accompaniments; for the music of 


and since this simple instrument returns only one kind 
of note, it forms a standard for the accordance of 
other musical instruments; but ‘the souod thus ren- 
dered, though always uniform, always of a determined 
pitch, is so grave, so low, that to be heard digtinctly 
it must be placed on a sonorous table or box. This instru- 


nature is simple, not pleasing u few, but delighting all. 
It is the great object of art to imitate nature, and let arti- 
ficial music, therefore, always retain its harmonious sim- 
plicity, disregarding the foppish dress in which it would 
be attired by unsexed literati. Let it not be like its twin 


sister, painting, described in sentences well rounded, but ~ 


ment may be compounded, for severgl prongs can be placed | senseless ; in terms and phrases nonsensical and borrowed, 


side by side, and graduated in such a manner that a dozen 


as if our own language was disgraceful and meagre; thus 


semi-tones will create an entireoctaye; but the sounds will | stealing the credit from the native genius of our own great 


become graver in proportion to the lengths of the forks. 
These curved rods may have different degrees of curve, 


country, and giving it to foreigners, who deserve it not. 


Such a practice is condemnable ; it betrays a want of na~ 


may be even circular or.spirgl ; but this general outline of , tionality and patriotism. Often have I seen some beautiful 


vibrating solid rods suffices for our present purpose. | 

The mechanic avails himself of the properties und laws 
of small solid cylindrical bodies, and joining to them the 
elastic cords, constructs the great majority of stringed instru- 
ments; for by them he can conveniently produce all the dif- 
ferent tones of music, all the harmonies, all that succession 
of sweet sounds, whose harmony beguiles many an hour, 
gladdens many a heart, and softens mapy a woe. Of the 
stringed instruments made upon these principles, of the 
combination of cords and rods, we may mention the harp, 
the lyre or lute, the guitar, the violin, the harpsichord, 





works of English art baptized by a foreign name, and sold as 


seme pretended importation: "tis disgraceful; nor is at all 
creditable to the encouragers of such a shameful imposing 
system, the buyers, who thus show a willingness to foster 
foreign productions, even at the expense of native genius, 
talent, and art, 
No jealous nation on the Continent can proudly boast 
Its superiority : not solely is it confined to works of great 
utility and stability, but English taste is displayed in or- 
naments, and in prettily decking a lady's toilette, or in 
furnishing her choisest decorations, personal or otherwise, 


English mechanism stands unriyalled. 


and the piano-forte. The harp, the lyse and lute, were | even those which are said **to be far-fetched,” and are 
the inventions of antiquity ; they afford examples of the| known * to be dearly bought.” 


simple strains of music, and bring along with them a 


The ingenuity of the mechanic constructs of cords 


thousand pleasing associations of olden time. They were|and rods instruments productive of a series of musical 
the constant companions of our older bards: the harp or | sounds; but can his ingenuity make them answer all 


the lyre was found always joining its note to the strains of | t 


he purposes of the human ear? No; it is impossible; 


the poet. What lover of his country’s history is there|they will be less successful than vibrating strings. Solid 
who has not dwelt.with delight.on the recital of the silyer|rods are liable to all the objections of elastic cords, 








headed bard’s inspiring, with his harp and song, the ironjand what vibrations could a mechanic make them pro- 
warriors of that Gothic age to war and liberty; pleasing, duce in ‘this narrow contracted space of the human ear? 
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We have still reason to conclude ourselves satisfied , ing the feelings and exciting the imagination to enthu- ing, injuring, or blunting the sense of the delicate nerve 


with human mechanism, and to admire the wisdom | siasm and frenzy. As the sun is sinking in the west, the of the ear. If, then, we regard the drum of the ear as 


of nature. Let us proceed to judge of plane surfaces 
in a similar manner. The laws and properties of the 
sounding vibrations of solid masses are not sufficiently 
known; but we find them somewhat similar to those of 
vibrating cords. ‘The whole plate can vibrate, and its in- 
dividual parts, thus producing sound from the whole sur- 
face and mass, and a multitude of harmonics. These 
nodes of vibration, and the vibrating curves, are obedient 
to certain laws; the point touched, or fixed, always becomes 
a node; the number and form of vibrations vary according 
to the form of the solid plate on plates of smooth, levelled 
glass, metal, or even wood, square or round, by covering 
the surface with sand, and passing a bow ever their edge; 
but plates of wood are apt, however, to assume forms some- 
what following the direction and elasticity of their fibres. 
If the plate of glass, or metal, is square, fixed by its 
centre, and made to vibrate near one of its angles, the 
sound thus excited will be the most grave that the plate 
can give; and the dry, light sand scattered over its sur- 
face will assume the figure of two straight lines, coming 
from the centre, parallel to the sides of the square; but 
the radii of this figure will sometimes be changed into the 
form of four curves, which join the middle of the sides of 
the plate. The next most grave sounds being, indeed, 
the fifth acute of the first, is obtained by passing a bow 
over the middle of the sides of the square, and the vibra- 
tions will make the particles of light sand arrange them- 
s¢lves so as to form a figure having lines crossing each 
other, and touching the angles of the square. If, by the 
contact of some body, we form new points of vibration, 
we shall obtain figures infinitely varied, with almost cor- 
responding varieties of sound. If, for example, we make 
to vibrate one of the angles of a square, and touch the 
middle of one of its sides, we shall obtain, in addition to 
the diagonal lines, four curves, placed between them. 

The form of the plate influences also the shape of 
these figures, and the nature of the sound and harmonic. 
Let us take a form somewhat circular, like the tympanum 
or drum of the ear. In circular plates the sound most 
readily obtained is produced by vibrations which divide 
the surface into four equal sections, separated by two 
rectangular diameters. ‘This mode of vibration is imitated 
experimentally, by taking some point of the circumference, 
where we desire the diameter to pass, and applying the 
bow 5 degrees from this point. 

If the circular plate is fixed at its centre, and touching 
one certain point we cause it to vibrate at a fixed distance on 
the circumference, the sand will accumulate at the centre, 
and form several radu. If the circumference is touched, and 
the bow passed near the touched part, there will be pro- 
duced a nodal line and a circle; but we can multiply 
the diameters in removing the point of vibration from the 
point of contract. These vibrating points, forms, and 
figures can be varied exceedingly ; but they will always 
be found to have corresponding resemblances in substances 
of an hoiwogeneous nature, and in cases where the solid 
plate possesses some peculiar construction or lineal arrange. 
ment of the atoms, ‘These few observations show, howe 
ever, the superiority of vibrating plates over strings; for 
the mechanism of the auditory organ there is no inter- 
space, and therefore no vibrating air can pass without 
impinging; the nodes and curves of vibrations are ex- 
tremely delicate, and infinitely numerous and varied. 
Art oftentimes constructs of this form of bodies musical 
instruments, asthe tinbrel and the gong. The Chinese 
gong isa metallic surface, large, plane, and rounded, 
having a manner of vibration very peculiar, and producing 
sounds that are rousing, loud, deep, and rich. It partakes 
both of the nature of a large bell anda great drum, and 
in its own country, on occasion of certain festivals, it bears 
a principal partion the imposing religious ceremonies be- 





whole population of China, a host of more than a hundred 


possessing solely the properties of a dead elastic membrane, 


millions, pour forth from all parts of this immense barbarian | We find it a substance the best selected and most susceptible 
world, testifying by acts of humble adoration, under the ; Of receiving and communicating vibrations; kept too by 


broud canopy of heaven, amid the sounding thunder of 


‘an ingenious mechanism, formed by an assemblage of four 


gongs, and the continued discharge of fire-works, their ' small bones in a state of tension, so as to be always in 
adoration and gratitude towards the great Ruler of all na- | unison with every appreciable sound; 60 as Joined with its 
ture. The half of a hollow sphere very readily takes on a | own sensation, to be, as it were, always strung,—always 


sounding vibration, during which its form is constantly | 


changing from the perfect round tothe oval, and con- 
versly when there are produced repeated percussions of the 
air and a succession of sounds. This is a bell, and ad- 
mits of a variety of shapes, and may be made of any elas- 
tic substance, as metal, glass, earthenware, and even hard 
wood. The sounding vibrations of glass bells or goblets 
are more perfect than those of metal, and by gentle fric- 
tion on their edges with a bow cra wetted finger, their 
tones may be continued for any length of time, and may 
be made to swell or diminish like a perfect instrument of 
art. ‘They may be even made in some measure to imitate 
the human voice; and aset of glasses attuned to each other 
according to the harmonic scale, becomes a true instru- 
ment of music, giving certain sounds the most perfect. 
These are the musical glasses, and well played are the 
sweetest of simple music. 

There is still another substance which is more sus- 
ceptible of vibrations, and more ready of communicating 
them. This is a finely-elastic membrane, a kind of 
substance which has been selected for the construction 
of the tympanum or drum of the ear. When an elastic 
membrane is sufficiently stretched, it is extremely, nay, 
even most delicately susceptible of vibrations, which can 
be caused and communicated. by many different means, 
but particularly by the air itself. All the different kinds 
of vibrations which can be produced on solid plane sur- 
faces, can, with additions, be readily produced on eiastic 
membranes, which tremble by much slighter causes 
than the plane surfaces of metal, glass, or wood. The 
whole of the membrane can vibrate, ‘and any part of 
its structure can become points or curves of vibrations, 
which are even more various and numerous than on solid 
plane surfaces. This kind of substance is therefore excel- 
lently adapted for the mechanism of the ear; but animal 
mechanism has a superiority and perfection still greater 
than dead clastic membranes, or any other dead material. 
Every living substance is endowed with two powers, for 
each living substance is capable of feeling and of 
moving; but some living substanees, according to the 
nature of their organization, or if you will permit the 
expression, according to their fabrication, have one of 
these properties in a degree more eminent than the 
rest, as sensation for the nerves and motion for the 
muscles; but the tympanum, or drum of the ear, pos- 
seeses sufficient of these two powers for all the purposes of 
hearing. Each trembling of air is immediately felt by 
the drum, and this stimulates the moving power—first to 
make a vibrating point, and afterwards perform the ne- 
cessary series of oscillations. By these powers also the 
membrane is made to experience different degrees of ten- 
sion, and even different parts of it at the same time,—a 
mechanical contrivance which is clumsily imitated by art. 
In adrum, for example, the surface has to be braced by 
cords; but it can only be braced in certain directions, 
while the drum of the ear can brace itself in any part, or 
any point, instantaneously. Besides this, however, the 
membrane is held in a certain determinate and constant 
state of tension, by an ingenious piece of minute me- 
chanism—the four small bones of the ear—and this keeps 
it in a perpetual accordance or tune. The advantages of 
these powers, and the substitution of such a membrane 
separating the internal from the external ear, arestill further 
displayed by the power which it possesses, in a great degree, 


longing to them. In days of barbarism, semi-barbarism, | of resisting and preventing the too great force, and the 


and dawning civilization, the religion of all nations has | 


aimed at striking on the senses, and by them overpower. 


too violent progress of strong vibrations.and loud explo- 


“sions, 60 as to offer considerable resistance to their wound- | 





ready for use: but if we regard it as it really is, a living 
elastic membrane, we shall still have greater reason to be 
satisfied; for we find it, in addition to all the properties of 
dead matter, possessing sensation and motion; a faculty 
of feeling any impulse, and a faculty of immediately 
putting itself in motion. Human mechanisra is wonderful, 
and is truly a perfect model of ingenuity and art. 
(To be continued.) 





Che Traveller. 





NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY IN THE YEAR 181@, 

By an unfrequented route, from Secunderabad to Bangalore, 
through Kurnoul, part of the Cedid District, by Gooty and 
Pennagondah, once the seat of Hindoo Empire, but now in 
ruins. Never before published. 


BY AN OFFICER OF A MARCHING REGIMENT. 
—_— 


(Continued from our last.) 
ee 

May 12th.—Marched 13 miles through a flat plain, 
capable of producing any or all of the grains of the East. 
The soil is black and loamy, and abounds in cotton. They 
were preparing the ground, as we passed, to receive the 
different seeds. Arrived about nine o'clock at a large vil- 
lage, pleasantly situated on the skirts of this plain; it is 
called Paumerry; here they manufacture coarse chintz, 
I saw many hands employed at stamping, which they do 
with great ease; their blocks for stamping were neatly 
and curiously cut, and they had them of infinite variety. 
Their huts, comparatively speaking, were comfortable 
and clean. Here were a number of pagodas,—Hindoo 
places of worship. The two that I visited were deserted, 
probably from their being polluted by the Mahometans, 
at some time or other. Opposite one of them were two 
beautiful granite pillars, of about thirty feet in height 
above ground, of oné entire stone; the pillars were sur- 
mounted with a square capital, ornamented, terminating 
in a semicircular globe. ‘ 

13th.—Marched nine miles; road tolerably good. En- 
camped at Garladinnay, a small village, and the only vil- 
lage that I remarked as having no place for public worship. 

14th.—To Anantaporam, ten miles. This place is in a 
high state of cultivation; a great extent of ground was 
covered with paddy, (rice in the ear,) ready to cut down. 
The ground is watered from a tank of very considerable 
size. The village is large, and had once a mud fort, with 
awet ditch. The fort is dismantled, but the ditch is still 
full of water. The Company’s collector resides about half 
a mile from the village, among a delightful grove of trees. 
I was told that he has both an excellent orchard and a good 
kitchen garden, well supplied with fruit and vegetables. 
Mr. Chaplain, however, did not send us the smallest sup- 
ply of either the one or the other, although he knew little 
of either could be procured on the road. I remark this, 
only, asa contrast had been drawn by some of the officers 


of the regiment, between Mr. Chaplain and the former. 


collector, Lieut.-Col. Munro, who, in the year 1805, enter- 
tained the regiment for two days in this place, when on 
their march to Hyderabad. I must not omit, however, to 
do Mr. Chaplain the credit of his entertaining two of the 
Company's officers that attended the regiment, as well as 
three other of the Company's officers that had come for 
treasure. The regiment halted here a day ; but I was 
too unwell to take a more minute view of the place. I 
observed, however, that the Company has a storehouse 
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and a good set of offices here, inclosed with a stone wall. 
Rice, I understand, is sold cheap, and we procured excel- 
lent fish from the tank. In the afternoon of the 15th we 
had a heavy shower of rain. 
16th.—Marched upwards of twelve miles, through a 
delightful champaign country, but destitute of trees, except 
a few tamarind tapes, near some small villages which we 
passed. We also passed some tanks, at a distance, which 
had a good deal of water. Passed a small redoubt, in 
ruins, on the right. Arrived at a paltry village, called 
Chickachurlay. It rained very heavily in the morning, 
which prevented our marching until seven o'clock. 
17th.—From Chickachurlay to Durmaburam, eight 
miles; road good. Arrived at our ground at nine o'clock. 
Durmaburam is a large village: it had once a fort of some 
strength, with a dry ditch, but is now falling into ruins: 
its chief ornament is a large tank, which winds beautifully 
round half the fort, and washes the bottom of a hill at 
some distance. The tank irrigates a considerable extent 
of country, which was then covered with paddy, nearly 
ready for the sickle. About eleven, p.m., came on a 
torrent of rain, accompanied with thunder and lightning ; 
in an instant our tents were overflowed, not having taken 
the precaution to dig a trench round to carry off the water. 
It lasted only about an hour, but our tents were heavy 
for the next march. 
18th.—To Chinna Catapilly thirteen miles; face of the 
country hilly; road jndifferent: passed a small village 
named Pattendy, whefe we observed a small tree at the 
bottom of a hill, covered with bits of rags. Oninquiry I 
found that, some time before, a person had been killed by 
a tiger on this spot, and that the natives, to commemorate 
so melancholy a circumstance, as often as they pass hang 
up a bit of cloth to mark the fatal spot, as a warning to 
other travellers. Passed on the left the fortified village of 
Damerpilly, where there is a good tank, on which we 
observed large flocks of aquatic fowls, particularly peli- 
cans, which, being disturbed by some of our followers, 
rose in flocks of several hundreds. Encamped at the 
entrance of a valley of no great extent, bounded by hills 
of some elevation. Sky cloudy, and threatening rain, 
About nine o'clock much thunder, a torrent of rain, and 
avery heavy squall ; it would certainly have done much 
damage had not the aspect of the heavens during the day 
made us prepared to meet it. Luckily it did not continue 
long. 
19th.—-To ~Pennagondah fourteen miles. The road 
leads through a jungly valley, between barren hills. 
Passed Perindapilly on the right; a small village in Val- 
lop, of no great extent,—well cultivated. On leaving 
which, we passed at some distance an insignificant village 
on the right; entered a thick jungle, bounded by hills; 
road narrow and bad : passed the remains of a tank, which 
was built between two hills. The whole of the place was 
overgrown with a thorny jungle, difficult to pass. The 
face of the country about Pennagondah is hilly, steril, 
and uninviting. Encamped in a vale bounded by hills, 
forming an amphitheatre. In our front was a fortified 
hill, craggy, and difficult of access; on our left the for- 
tified town of Pennagondah, joining the hill by a strong 
wall. Having heard but little of this place, I was asto- 
nished, on entering the lower part, to find it a place of 
gteat extent; and more sp, on seeing its dilapidated state : 
every where you meet with the remains of ancient pagod 
broken pillars; obelisks, some standing, others thrown 
down. The former splendour of this place is attested by 
& great quantity of rubbish both within and without the 
garrison. Upon: inquiry we found that it suffered much 
from the cruel hands of merciless conquerors, who over- 
threw its ancient temples, broke down its images, and 
defiled its places of worship. What we remarked as ex- 
traordinary was some pagodas converted into mosques; 
and the reason assigned by the natives was, that a Brah- 
min had been converted, by witnessing the miracles of a 
certain travelling fakeer, who having struck his toothpick 





tree we were shown, and it certainly had the appearance 
of being ancient. The trunk was split into two or three 
parts; .one branch of which grew through the roof of a 
pagoda. Tradition reports that the iree is 530 years old. 
The buildings inclosing it are partly Hindoo and partly 
Mahometan, and are spacious and elegant; and it carries 
with it an air of probability that some Brahmin, at some 
time or another, had been converted to Islamism. Maho- 
metans build their mosques in one uniform style, differing 
only in size and in the beauty and durability of the mate- 
rials. They allow of no images in their places of worship. 
The Hindoos, on the other hand, have their pagodas 
covered with representations of their deities and ancient 


the garrison, at some distance; adjoining to which was a 
small pettah, that had a bazaar well supplied. Without 
the walls of the pagoda-mosque we observed several large 
pillars of granite, all of equal dimensions. I measured 
one, which was twenty-three feet in length, and near two 
feet square. They did not appear to have ever been 
erected, 

Within the fort we were admitted into a pagoda, which, 
from my littie knowledge of the Hindoo mythology, | 
am incapable of cescribing correctly. The inner build- 


the highest polish. On the walls of this place were innu- 
merable figures cut in bas-relief, allusive of some of their 
popular stories ; each figure or group of figures reminded 
the Brahmin of his religious belief; the different incarna- 
tions of the Deity; and under what different forms he ap- 
peared on earth. It is incalculable the time and expense 
that must have been lavished on this single building, and 
it is no less wonderful the art and skill displayed in cutting 
the figures, as well as the carving and mouldings. We 
were shown some niches out of which the images were 
taken, and one or two which were broken. This, our conduc- 
tor informed us, was done by the Mussulmans. Notwith- 
standing this place had been polluted by them, one poor 
Brahmin officiated here, and had a light burning in the 
inner recess, into which we did not enter. Not far from 
this pagoda was one of the most beautiful pillars I had 
seen in the country, covered with figures, and surmounted 
on the top by two square pieces of granite, curiously cut, 
from the middle of which sprung a rod of iron, branch. 
ing on the top, and intended toholda lamp. The pagoda 
opposite to which this pillar stood was entirely in ruins, 
and this beautiful column wasleft standing probably from 
the danger attending breaking it down, or perhaps struck 
with the beauty of it, some person of taste interceded to 
preserve it. I have already remarked the very extraordi. 
nary number of religious edifices, pillars, figures, and 
obelisks in ruins, so that the population of this place must 
have at one time been very great, and the wealth expended 
in constructing the works immense. The Rajah’s palace 
was still standing; we visited it; and saw the dif- 
ferent apartments, which were small. We ascended to the 
top by a winding flight of steps, from which there is a good 
view: the height of the tower may be about fifty feet: we 
were told it was built 300 years ago. The whole was 
arched. I did not think it a convenient or suitable resi- 
dence. Not far from this place was a well, over the en- 
trance to which was built the image of a very large cow, 
through which you descended by a fligat of about 40 stone 


»| steps to the water. The well was overhung with bushes, 


and the stones with which it was built were immensely 
large. There were many ruins which we did not visit. 
Taking our way from this place to another gateway, we were 
struck with the appearance of a larger image than we 
had yet seen, which was put up in a'recess of one of the 


figure was cut might be about nine feet in height, and six 
feet in breadth, but the thickness was by no means pro- 
portional. The tradition respecting this monster is, that 
Ram Suwmy’s wife having been kidnapped, four per- 
sons were despatched in quest of her, but returned after a 





in the ground, it immediately took root and grew, This 


certain period without obtaining any intelligence of her. 


heroes. This pagoda-mosque was without the walls of 


ing was nearly square, built of granite, which admitted of 


gateways. The stone upon which this fierce and terrible | ____ 


At length, Annamunta, a prodigious monkey in the ser- 
vice of Ram Sawmy, was sent, and, after encountering 
much hardship and danger, found Secta, the goddess he 
was in search of, in the Island of Ceylon, kept by the 
King of toat island in confinement, as she had withstood 
all his attempts upon ber virtue. This King had ten 
heads and twenty hands, and we may suppose was withal 
very formidable; but Annamunta was, however, too 
powerful for him. After killing Rawanna, the King’s son, 
and many of his subjects, he came back with intelligence 
to Ram Sawmy, who raised a powerful army, marched 
to Ceylon, killed the King and many of his subjects, and 
brought back his beloved Secta. In gratitude for his ser- 
vices, Ram Sawmy (who, by the bye, is a god,) is always 
ready to grant him his wish. He is, therefore, prayed to as 
an intercessor, and his figure always set up in the most 
conspicuous places. 

But to return from this digression—I shall only men- 
tion one building more, which is a mosque, built about 
95 years ago. It is built of granite, with a fine dome in 
the centre, and two noble minarets. It has three rows of 
square pillars, supporting a beautiful arched roof; but 
what attracted our attention more particularly was a mosque 
in miniature, placed in the middle recess of the inner 
wall. This is all of hewn stone, black, and highly po- 
lished. Round the door, or entrance, the stone is cut in 
links, in the form of an iron chain, terminating below in 
a fluted vase at each end, and joined together above by a 
part of the stone, cut in the form of an octagon, to which 
the chain appears to be fastened bya pin. The whole is 
of stone, and most beautifully cut. Over the centre of 
the door there is cut a double knot, from which hangs a 
graceful tassel, all of stone, and in bas-relief. On either 
side the entrance are two octagonal pillars, curiously cut, 
hollow in the middle; in each of the sides an oblong aper- 
ture is cut, through which you see a pillar in the centre, 
which moves round by the slightest touch. The cornice, 
minarets, and dome correspond in beauty with the rest. 
In front of the mosque is a handsome reservoir, which 
formerly contained water; and a table, made of one stone, 
eight feet by five, and the second one of the kind I saw in 


the country. 
To be concluded in our next. 
nite 

















Thickness cf a Soap Bubble.—Newton succeeded in 
determining the thickness of very thin lamina of trans- 
parent substances, by observing the colours which they 
reflect. A soap bubble is a thin shell of water, and is 
observed to reflect different colours from different parts 
of its surface. Immediately before the bubble bursts, a 
black spot may be observed near the top. At this part 
the thickness has been proved not to exceed the 2,500,000 
part of an inch.—Dr. Lardner's Cabinet Cyclopedia. 


METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 








(From the Liverpool Courter.) 





Garometer | Extreme Thermo-}iixte me) State of . Cemerme 
at during |, meter Jheat é¢ajche Wind a 
Boon. Night. |morving [ring Day | at noon, forn. 

















April | 

7/29 53| 44 0| 50 0} 55 O|W.S.W.'Fair. 

8 | 29 40! 47 O 5&1 O} 60 O Ss. Showery. 
9/29 25| 48 0} 52 O| 62 O] 8S. Pair. 

10 | 29 38| 40 0| 44 0} 54 0} S.W. ICloudy. 
11 | 29 30} 42 0! 50 0} 55 O|W.N.W.'Showery. 
12 | 29 29) 45 0| 48 0! 57 0/|W.N.W.\Showery. 
13 !29 60| 45 0! 48 O| 56 O/W.N.W.!Pair. 








——— — 


8th, Seven, a.m. showers.—9th, Seven, a.m. showers.— 
10th, Heavy rain during night.—1ith, Heavy rain during 
night; six, p.m. heavy rain.—12th, Ten, a.m. rain. 
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Tide Table. 
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Friday ----23)11 11 40)21 4 |St.George. King Geo. 1V’s 
Saturday. .24 0 2/2110 {Duch, Glo. born, 
Sunday: --.25) 1) pied a 2d Sun. aft, East, St. Mark, 
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TUK DYING MOTHER AND HER INFANT. 
— 
A ®KRTCH FROM LIFR. 

J aaw the opening blossom fade, 

And yet I could not weep; 
I saw it in ite coffin laid, 

Gently as if asleep, 
And on its breast the snow-drop lay, 
Whispering of beauty, and decny ! 


1 saw it, yet no tear could shed, 
For, ab! the parent rose 
Was swift descending to the dead, 
And soon the scene would close, 
And she, with her already blest, 
Soon where the faint and wearied rest ! 


Calm was the mother's gaze upon 
Her infant's early bier, 

Her thoughts from earth to heaven had flown; 
Her hopes were centred there; 

And as she looked a long farewell, 
Seemed as a light from heaven fell! 


And, ah! a hand was beckoning there, 
A hand none else might see; 

She heard a voice none else might hear 
That fond, while chidingly, 

Forbade her longer here to stay, 

And spoke of heaven triumphantly ! 


And raising oft her tearful eyes, 
It seemed, as borne from earth 

She watched her offspring through the skies, 
Victorious over death ! 

Bebeld its progress up to God, 
And saw, unveiled, the bright abode!— 


The infant in its grave was laid, 
And daisies decked the sod; 
And hourly now was seen to fade, 
Fast speeding to her God, 
The parent rose; that lowly bowed, 
Seemed as by some strange storm subdued [ 


And soon was bent the fatal bow, 
The work of death was done; 
The sorrowing heart forgot its woe; 
The victor’s crown was won! 
And aide by side the two are laid, 
Where yew-trees blend their solemn shadet 


Mother and child there sweetly sleep 
The sleep profound, of death ; 
And fond remembrance oft shall weep 
Their sojourn brief, on earth ;— 
Rat blest the screened cre blight can fade, 
And blest, thrice blest, the early dead! 


Liverpeet. 





THE FADING WORLD. 
—_—_— 

Adieu! thou fading world, adieut 

In other lands my pleasure lies, 
With cali Indifference 1 view 

Thy fertile flelds, thy s»iiling skies 
To me no more thy beauty brings 

A single trace of pleasure here; 
Nor can it touch the thousand strings 

That kindle hope or wake fear. 








Yet, thou art beautiful, O earth! 
But what is beauty now to me? 

What the bright suminer’s laughing mirth, 
Or Autumn’s joyous revelry ? 

Away, away, my spirit flies; 
Away, away, to lands unknown, 

Where peace untouched by sorrow lies, 
And love erects his endless throne. 


Still, to the scenes of early youth 
My passing spirit loves to fly; 
When innocence and sacred truth, 
With smiling hope and love were nigh. 
But, visions of an infant dream, 
In stormy hours they fled away, 
As flies the evening's crimson beam, 
When tempest clouds the setting day. 
I tried thee, earth; and found thee vain ! 
1 clasp’d thee, and embrac’d a shade! 
Nay, tempt me not toturn again— 
Whelm not the wreck thy hope has made ! 
Far from thy light my glory flies, 
Where joy is fixed, and peace is true;— 
Grave of my visionary joys— 
Scene of my buried hopes—<Adieu ! 
Still thou art beautiful and fair, 
But what are now thy charms to me? 
Can thy wild glories bind despair, 
Or wake departed ecstasy ? 
Tome no more thy beauty brings 
A single hope of pleasure here; 
Nor can it touch the thousand strings 
That kindle love or waken fear. 
Thy joy is but a passing dream ; 
Thy glory but a torrent’s sway ;— 
It sinks as sinks the failing stream, 
When summer draws its urn away. 
Sorrow has found me in thy bow’rs; 
And evil are my days, and few; 
I fly to more enduring flow'rs; 
Adieu! thou fading world, adieu ! 





Blake-street, April 1, 1830. JOSEPHUS, 
EEE 
MY LOVE SHE’S BUT A LASSIE YET. 
i 


BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


My love she's but a lassie yet, 
A lightsome lovely lassie yet; 
It scarce wad do 
To sit an’ woo, 
Down by the stream sae glassy, yet; 
But there's a braw time coming yet, 
When we may gang a-roaming yet, 
An’ hint wi’ glee 
O' joys to be, 
When fa’s the modest gloaming yet. 


She’s neither proud nor saucy yet, 
She's neither plump nor gaucy yet, 
But just a jinking, 
Bonny, blinking, 
Hilty-skilty lassie yet; 
But, O, her artless smile’s mair sweet, 
Than hinny or that marmelite; 
And, right or wrang, 
Ere it be Jang, 
rll bring her to a parley yet. 


I’m jealous o’ what blesses her, 
The very breeze that kisses her, 

The flowery beds 

On which she treads, — 
Though wae for ane that misses ber; 
Then O to meet my lassie yet, 
Up in the glen sae grassy yet, 

For all I see 

Are nought to me, 
Gave ber that’s but a lassie yet! 





PERMANENT 


NIGHT ASYLUM 


FOR THE 
HOUSELESS POOR IN LIVERPOOL. 


The Public are respectfully informed that Messrs, 
HAMMOND and RAYMOND have liberally consented, on 
reasonable terms, that there shall be a Performance at the 


LIVER THEATRE, 


On SATURDAY next, the 24th instant, 


In behalf of the FUNDS now raising for the purpose of 
establishing 


A PERMANENT ASYLUM 


FOR THE 
HOUSELESS POOR IN LIVERPOOL. 


The Performances will be announced This Day (Tussday;) 
and Tickets will te Sold, on this occasion, at the Offices of 
the gamed 4 and Chronicle, Lord-street. Box Tickets, only, 
for those who take places may be had from the Box-keeper at 
the Theatre. 

The Box Book will be open for the reception of names 
This Day (Tuesday) and each succeeding day until the Even. 
ing of the performance. 

Boxes, 33.—Pit, 2s.—Gallery, 1s. 


Ectentific Notices. 


ELASTICITY—PHENOMENON OF AN IVORY BALL, 











—— 
(Continued from our last.) 


We have numbered each paragraph of our correspone 
dent’s letter with the view to append notes to them, illus. 
trative of the special pleading, or quibbling, in which In. 
terrogator is very apt to indulge.—Eait. Kal. 


“When once a man is in the wrong 
Each step he takes is much too long.” 


TO THE EDITOR. 

S1n,—To call upon ‘* competent persons to take up this 
matter,” and yet to assert that no man living can solve 
the problem, is a proceeding which I cannot comprehend. 
(1) 

Apex is not synonymous with top; a cone has an apex: 
if I tumble the cone upside down, the point of the cone 
is still the apex, but the apex is not the top, unless you 
insist next upon having two apiccs to one cone. (2) 

What do you mean by telling us that this problem can- 
not possibly be solved, and yet saying ‘‘ that it would be 
infinitely more difficult to solve the problem if the ball 
did net collapse?” JI cannot comprehend you. There 
are no such things as degrees of impossibility. (3) 

To say that my complaint at receiving no solution to 
the problem ‘* reminds you that you made a mistake,” 
looks very like a quibble. I charged you at once with 
calling J. M. B.’s instance a solution. I did not ‘re. 
mind” you of your mistake; I showed you your mistake. 
(4) 

‘* The pinnacle of a semicircular hill” scarifies my ear. 
I never denied that you may use the term ‘apex of a 
sphere;” I only denied the propriety of your doing so. 
Language will cut capers sometimes, but not such harle- 
quin capers as this. You will be saying the diagonal of 
a circle next, if you don’t mind. 

I love your term ** antipodes ;” I could not think of it 
for my life. (5) 

To consult fiiends about your own opinions is full of 
danger. It would be much safer, but not so pleasant, to 
apply to your enemies. He who gives the sorest advice, 
generally gives the safest. This notion will bear thought, 
and requires it. (6) 

I do not like being confined within the limits of a split 
pea; nor am IJ particularly anxious about a neat experi- 
ment; I am intent upon being clearly understood. (7) 

I cannot imagine a needle to have an elastic power s0 
perfectly equal to that of ivory, as not to betray the work- 
ing of the experiment in some way. (8) 

I do not think (but T may be in error) that a ball, when 
struck on a flag, becomes in shape like a beehive; I 
think it assumes the shape of an orange, or of an oblate 
spheroid, as they call it, compressed equally at the poles. (9) 
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It was impossible to invalidate your reasoning. I saw may be the result of an experiment never made nor likely} Demonstration. _As the alternate angles EGC GCD are 
no reasoning either in your letters or my own. I infer tobe made. The experiment of the ball, without the oquet. op CEG fn right anette — Se comes 
nothing"by anticipation, and I hate ‘* non scquiturs.” I needle, is sufficient to convince us that the ball collapses, sa struation BCs C0 41101 DC, wheittens CO : DC: DF: 
think the ball collapses, and I think the needle would | although we do not pretend to explain the modus operandi. DC, consequently DF=CG=DI, therefore DH is a square, 

L. break. If it did not, I really can’t help it. (10) (9) Interrogator is dreadfully out here. It is alike con-| part of which, namely, DAI is evidently equal to CEG; 

STs, You have brought a great big log of wood in next, and | trary to common sense, experiment, and analogy, to sup- | but as CDI and GIH are similar and equal, take | away the 

aa I don’t know what to do with it, or where to put it. (11.) | pose that the ball iscompressed equally at both poles; the peneenng ire wy a agg yt hike on 

>) I hate quibbling, at least I think so. Apex is not an- | compression is the greatest where the contact takes place, “— agra eae ee . 

Ag other word for top. I have referred to six great big dic- | and it decreases as it proceeds in its vibratory progress | o-— ; —— 

* tionaries, and they all say that apex means the tip, the — the body, so that the upper surface is but slightly HEADS OF ENGLISH HISTORY IN VERSE, 

e int of any thing. (12 affected. ” : 

wegen proce INTERROGATOR. Interrogator seems to think that the ball (admitting it “ee a Suhr ait ae pretreat nee riomechony a 
NOTES ON THE FOREGOING LFTTER. to collapse at all) assumes something like the figure (Continued from our former papers.) 

L. a here introduced, that is,—the poles are equally flat- —_ 

wn How absolute the knave is!’ We must speak by the card, | tened, This supposition, as we have already observed, is, 6 — wpe a Py hanes 

of es cqaivenation will ando us.—-Shakepeare. in our opinion, erroneous, as the contraction or vibration yrs ie aor hie ph begin ete “a pine . 

nly. We have scarcely had time to prepare the following | will diminish in every part of its progress from the lower} When the French Redden astonish’d the world, 

' hasty notes, written in consequence of the preceding com- | to the upper part of the ball. A scientific gentleman (we | And kings from their thrones in succession were hurl’d; 

~y munication. The figures refer to the paragraphs in that !do not say friend) with whom we were conversing on| Unappall’d by the storm, ev’ry danger he brav’d, 
letter.—Edit. Kal. this very point a few days ago, is of opinion that little, if} And by firmness his kingdom from — sav'd. 

= (1) What we said was, that no man living could solve | any, motion is communicated to the upper part of the ball. dahon eeeayree Sis nalia wren bee ' 

185 the problem, if by a solution were meant an explanation of | He illustrated his notion of the shape the ball would as- y ~— pases ‘ 
the cause of elasticity. What we mean by a competent | sume, by reference to what happens when a slender iron | [n third George’s reign, thank the Power that above is, 

L person, is, a person competent, from his study of natural | hoop is dropped upon the flags ;—the lower part becomes | Our Enemy’s fleets were dispers’d just like CoV EYS. 
philosophy, to form some rational theory respecting the | flattened, the sides bulge out, while the upper part 2 
phenomenon, although he could not solve the problem of | undergoes very little change. In our opinion this is} trthe fourth G corge of taxes will lighten the onus, 

one elasticity itself. What competent person,—what person | an excellent illustration, although we may be told that} Henceforward we'll christen him ** Georgius BONUS. 

lus much versed in such investigations, would doubt that the | as a hoop is not solid like the ball, the analogy is not 8 2 0 

Ine collapsing of the ivory ball is the lesser of two difficul- | perfect. To this our reply would be, that as analogy is | —~——~~~——— ———————— 
ties ? only resemblance, not identity, and as the experiment of ON THE DISABILITIES OF THE JEWS. 

(2) Apex signifies top; and when a ball lies upon an the hoop seems admirably to illustrate the phenomenon The following temperate and well-written eats to ete 
horizontal surface, that point (for the circumference is | under consideration, we have introduced it in aid of our Whittaker’s Monthly Mugazine, a staunch advocate for 
only a succession of points,) which isthe most remote from | views of the subject. wees a the Established Church. The question of removing the 
the other point in contact with the table, may, with pro-| (10) Interrogator thinks the ball collapses 3"? we are civil disabilities of the Jews is one quite divested of all 

this priety, be called the _ r P ee of Go fit; Desntey, athe did not, as we said before, party feeling, as their claims to equal rights are scarcely 
sive (3) What we said in our first note is applicable to this | that would be the more surprising phenomenon of the tWO. | denied by any. A petition in their favour is now pre- 
query. By solving the problem, we spoke of solving the} (11) The log of wood answered the purpose for which paring in Liverpool, and the signatures of several of the 


nd. a A : . J; la 
cause of elasticity. It is much easier to conceive that the | it was introduced. When struck at one end, the vibration most orthodox of our fellow-townsmen have already been 


ball collapses than that it does nots because it is (at least | is at that part at its maximum, and diminishes regularly i ieseibian lt ciasttey tna abner of the Chetan! Aiecaite 














wei impossibl jecture how i bound, if it | through its whole length. In lik he vibrati 
sas ih impossi : — ow it can rebound, if it ie its w ve rg . In “ manner the vibration | 14... editor says, “ The question of the emancipation of the 
you ad not previously receded. __ {of the ivory ball is the greatest where it comes in contact | 7... i, altogether a question of principle, and not of expe- 
(4) A mere quibble upon a lapsus penne. We stated in| with the marble slab, and diminishes regularly as it is di T the bill for their relief, which we have 
last, we used the word solution instead of illustration. | communicated to the other parts of the ball. 2 ect i aes elearning apt asda “0 ta neil 
ane ae : Oe P ese. | Printed in another column, is neither rendered inexpe- 
(5) Pinnacle! Another mere quibble on words, which; (12) We assure Interrogator that we hate quibbling | ,,; : ; 
| be re , . 3 3 dient by apprehended danger, nor expedient by rebellious 
ball has nothing to do with the argument. Diagonal of a cir- | quite as much as he does, and perhaps the best proof we} | nace,” 
oni cle is a grand discovery — as we do not wish to strut in = + that vee do z to put a stop “ the rom We can discover no sufficient reason why the Jew, if a 
borrowed plumes, we will leave Interrogator in the undis- | which has, on the side of our correspondent, turned much | natural-born subject of Great Britain, should not possess 
re turbed possession of it. more upon words than facts. C+ [every privilege attached to so fortunate a distinction. He 
e” (6) This is a good specimen of distortion for the sake eae already exercises one office, which is, perhaps, more im- 
‘ith of making a hit. We said nothing about friends; we A QUESTION, BY THOMAS HOLFORD, PUPIL, te he society than any Wye sy ee fife amd 
; A : ace NEWTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. plates; he sits on juries, and thus decides on life anc 
Te. said that several gentlemen much versed in such pelownty ie ’ fortune. We are not aware that he has exhibited any 
ke. tions agreed with us in opinion § but we did not saya A box I have without a lid unfitness for this important trust; and the chief qualities 
word about them being our friends ; and our correspon- That’s just six inches square, which it demands are satisfactory evidences of his fitness 
om dent, who affects such exactitude, had no right to assume J also have a piece of wood for the other general trusts of the commonwealth. We 
fs any such thing. What he says, therefore, about going to That’s counted very rare. unhesitatingly we Ae 7 ha principle, Vy neligives opt. 
‘ . . . . ° nions are not justifiable obstructions to public emp oyments 
) our enemies rather than our friends for advice, does not —— of this, of trigon shape, or national privileges, except where out of those religious 
rlee apply in this instance; or if it did, we should not require ose semi-base is four, Opinions political prejudices or hostilities grow. ‘To such 
of to be reminded of so trite a maxima. Swift’s remark I wre lid — for my box, exceptions the Papist 1s as obviously exposed as the Jew is 
upon the subject must be familiar to every one; and as we ee ee eee not; and on this ground we say, that the exclusion of the 
: think he has expressed the counsel more neatly than In- Two equal sides this trigon has— Jew is not less an act of injustice to himself than a wrong 
f it dieenss iii ieae. anemeeaiade She sities Bet You've data now enough to the country, which is deprived of the public services of 
ogsrfor, we sual here appropri et dag To let your geometric skill a portion of its people. As to any fear that the public 
lof your enemies to read your works, in order to mend them ; Show how to cut the stuff, councils may be perverted by the overflow of Jews into the 
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age; and looking, like his forefather, toa glorious con | indulgence, which is reserved alone for the ‘* sitter under 


summation in his original land, teels but few of the stings 


that rouse other men to force thcir wey to eminence up 
the pertlous path of tuman passions, The Jew bas becn 
often a victim to popular violence or to rey al rapactty § 
but it is remarkable, thet during the long period of ther 
residence in the British enpire, there bas been no Jewssh 


insurrection. Mr. Goldsmid asserts, that there has nor 
been even a single instance of a Jew beme.—* he does 
not say guilty, but even suspected, of any offence against 
the state.” 

If the wealth of the Jews be a subject of alarm to those 
who naturally desire to see Christianity take the lead in a 
Christian legislature, the answer is, that the Jews, as a 
body, are, perhaps, next to the gipsies, the poorest body 
in England. A few of their communtty are always men 
of great wealth. Yet even that wealth is liable to strange 
fluctuations, and there seems to be something in the nature 
of Jewish opulence that always, and in all countries, pro 
hibus it from taking the shape of solid and publicly 
influential property. But if alarms sull exist, the Jew is 
ready to offer the strongest declaration that British law can 
require, as his assurance against disturbing the religion or 
constitution of England. He is ready substantially to take 
ali the oaths demanded of Dissenters; his only objection 
being to the phrase, **on the faith of a Christian 5” a 
clause which must be altogether inefficient as to any 
security in his instance, if he were to adopt it; but which 
his national belief prohibits him to adopt 

To the question, why the Jews bave not exerted them- 
selves ut an carlier period, or why they do not now press 
their claims more forcibly upen the public, the answer is 
not altogether easy ; probably they have seen the legisla. 
ture too much occupied with the Dissenters and Roman 
Catholics to expect much attention: probably, with that 
indelible pride which marks the character of the Jew, they 
have been reluctant to mingle their claims with those of 
other modes of belief; probably their desire for popular 
privileges is considerably restrained by the notorious ex- 
istence of a strong body of opinion among them, which 
deprecates all public privileges, as injurious to the purity 
of their religious tenets, and looks to no final establishment 
but in the land of their fathers. At all events, their mode- 
ration in the pursuit of privileges may be fairly assumed 
as an evidence of their future moderation in the use of 
them. 

It will fully be admitted, that the habits of the Jew 
have scidom lessened the prejudices of society. His deter- 
mined separation, bis peculiar ceremonial, his exclusive 
tenets, and his unequivocal assumption of a religious 
superiority, which some consider as ignorance, and some 
as insult, have sternly prohibited him from entering within 
the social pale. His occupations, generally connected with 
the lowest livelihood ; his avidity of trade, down to the 
most repulsive sources of gain; that love of money which 
has characterized him in every age of Europe, and has 
seeined to supersede every love of the honours of literature, 
the arts, and all those manly and graceful pursuits in which 
a high heart or a vigorous mind naturally solicits distinc- 
tion; have nearly flung him out of the reach of public 
feeling. But much of this character must be accounted 
tor by the difficulties of his position. 

The legal disabilities which still beset the Jew, in the 
principal countries of Europe, shut him out from the 
career of a more honourable ambition. Trade, in.some 
shape or other, has been left to him as his only resource, 
In the early ages of England and the Continent, the 
tyranny of the government would have instantly extin- 
guished all his property, had he ventured to place it in a 
less transferrable shape than commerce. The doors of the 
law and the legislature were closed against him. Alniost 
the whole range of professional life was closed against him. 
Trade was his only resource, and unless he were content 
to perish in the streets, he must be the thing we have made 
him. It has been idly asserted that usury is part of his 
nature. Yet, in his own land, the Jew was the least guilty 
of this vice, among mankind. While usury was the com- 
mon practice of all other nations, and the chief source of 
misery, ending in tumults and revolutions, it was unknown 
in Judea. Even to take interest of any kind, of one of 
the community of Isracl, was a solemn prohibition of their 
law. Among all the nations bordering on the Mediterra- 
nean, they were also the least commercial. They saw the 
wealth of the Kast borne by their doors; yet they seem to 
have felt no wish to share a traffic which has enriched in 

succession the chief nations of Europe and Asia. They 
were, in all their institutes and habits, an agricultural 

ple. And, with the change of circumstances, they 
would probably return to a change of habits so strongly 
urged by their law, by their natural desire to throw off the 
vast imputation, and by the original fondness of all man- 
Pind for that life of health, cheerfulness, and innocent 


his own vine, and his own fig-tree.”” 

What pubiic advantages may be derived from the ad- 
mission of the Jew into the full rights of the constitution 
nust be decided by the future. But some good must re- 
sult from turning into the various and nobler channels of 
the commonwealth the powers which have been hitherto so 
rivorously and successfully exercised in the mest unpopu- | 
larone. That tor a Jong period the chiet pursuit of the | 
Jew will be trade, and chiefly that branch of trade in which | 
his foreiyn connexions and personal knowledge give bim 
such peculiar advantages, we cannot doubt. But we can 
as litle doubt that, by degrees, the passion for mere ac- 
cumulation will be superseded by the more generous en- 
Jjoyments of wealth ; that the Jew, feeling himself a citizen, 
will feel a growing gratification in contributing to the good 
ind honour of bis country; and that, among the rising 
generation, there will be found individuals not insensible 
to the noble stimulants of public and patriotic life. 
Genius is impartially distributed among the sons of men ; 
and, probably, many a powerful mind may have been 
buried in the routine of the counting-house, or many a 
** fine spirit, finely touched,” may have wanted only ** the 
occasions clear” tor the spreading of a wing which was 
fettered and unplumed by the consciousness of exclusion. 
But let the results be what they may, the true question 
with us is one of duty! To give the Jew every treedom 
from personal or public injury is the dictate of our faith. 
We rejoice to see that the measure is about to be brought 
forward in a substantial shape in the S.egislature. We 
can anticipate no rational objection to it in politics; we 
unbesitatingly disavow all resistance to it on the ground of 
religion. In its success we shall congratulate the Jew on 
the acquisition of a just claim ; we shall still more con- 
gratulate the Christian on the triumph of the unsullied 
principles of Christianity ! 


Sno —— 
The Bouquet. 

‘*] have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 

brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
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WHAT IS GENTILITY ? 


A MORAL TALE. 
ie 
(Continued from our last.) 


CHAPTER XXII. CONCLUDED. 


A year had elapsed after Charles had left home, 
when he received a letter from Timothy, which, after 
giving him a history of the renewal and progress of 
his attachment to Martha, concluded thus :— 

“And so, my dear brother, with the approbation of 
my eld music master, and the full and hearty consent 
of my father and mother, I took Martha to wife. My 
good mother insisted on our living with her, saying, 
that, as she was growing an old woman, and unable to 
look after the family, and as my sisterCatharine was 
too much of a fine lady toassist her,it would be a great 
comfort to have such a nice good manager as Martha. 
As this proposition seemed agreeable to all around, 
(my sister excepted) we fixed ourselves immediately 
after our marriage at my father’s. My good old fa- 
ther-in-law seems to have renewed his days; and the 
organ, which was so long shut, is now his favourite 
amusement—as he grows older he seems to grow 
fonder of this instrument, and to be indifferent to 
any other company ;—his fingers cannot, indeed, 
strike its keys with the force they used to, nor draw 
out such powerful and lofty tones, but his feeble 
and trembling touch makes a softand solemn music, 
and, as Martha said the other night, sounds like a 
requiem to the dead. Perhaps this thought was 
brought to her mind by his looks,—for, were you to 
see him, as we see him, sitting for hours by his or- 
gan, with his pale face and his mild eyes raised and 
fixed in as earnest gaze as if he saw some object 
invisible to us, while his fingers press the keys so 
softly, that scarcely can the sweet sounds be heard 
by any ear but his ;—often, at such times, do tears 
come into Martha’s eyes, as she looks at him, | 
and whispers me, ‘ Does he not look as if his soul 
was in heaven ?? Never did I meet with any one 
so fond of music,—it seems to be his very life,—his 





formerly. How much did I use to hear, in fashion. 
able circles, of fondness for music,—of exquisite 
delight, and ecstacies and raptures,—But oh 
Charles, they knew nothing of that pleasure, of that 
divine rapture, which my good old father feels, nor 
of such as my Martha feels! Words, mere words,— 
else why did they not listen ?—why did they intro. 
duce the most solemn and tender music amidst noise 
and frivolity ?>—Love music, indeed! Any one who 
heard the clamour of tongues, the merriment and 
laughter, would have supposed they hated it, and 
took this mode to drown its sounds.—Love music, 
indeed! ‘They knew as little of real happiness as 
of music. Never, Charles, did any man thank 
Heaven for riches, as much as I do for poverty; that 
is, comparative poverty; I found neither joy nor com. 
fort in any thing riches ever procured me ;—but now 
I am as happy as the day is long: with the exception 
of poor Kitty’s, I see none but smiling faces around, 
My mother doats on her little grand-daughter, who 
is called after her,—who is a sweet, pretty creature, 
but she often says, as she dandles it on her knee,— 
‘I shan't spoil you, my little missey;—no, no, Pll 
not be for making a fine lady ef you, seeing as how 
it has turned out such poor luck for your aunt 
Kitty.—No, no, darling, I don’t care a pin for your 
being raal genteel, so that you be but raal like your 
own kind mama, Martha.’ Our business is lookin 
up again,—lI little thought how near to ruin I ha 
brought my poor father. We never shall again have 
the fortune I have wasted. But we shall be the bet- 
ter and the happier without it. ‘ Riches,’ as my 
mother often says, ‘riches is a great temptation, 
anid puts high notions in one’s head,—but since 
riches could not make you and Kitty raal genteel, I 
do not care no more about them, seeing we can be 
jist as comfortable, and for the matter of that more 
so too, in such a snug room as this, than ever any 
of you were in your elegant drawing-room.’ Kitty, 
indeed, does not think so ; but is fretting and pining 
the very skin off her bones; but why or where- 
fore I can’t tell, for she and poor Maria in all their 
finery were never satisfied. Though you seem so 
happy and so contented with your learning, brother, 
I an’t sure that it would have suited me any better 
than riches,--at least I’m sure I am well contented 
without it in my present condition, much as I felt: 
the want of it when I was playing the gentleman: 
for without learning, I see plain enough, no one can: 
be a gentleman in reality. But, thanks be to God, 
if learning is necessary to make the gentleman, it is 
not necessary to make an honest man ; and, as I have 
heard you say, out of some of your books, ‘an 
honest man’s the noblest work of God,’ I see no 
reason to repine that every one cannot be genteel, 
since every one can be honest; and, if people would 
but think so, and be contented in the condition in 
which God has placed them, I can tell them, from 
the trial I have myself made of the matter, they 
would be far, far happier—So wishing you and 
sister Lydia as much content as Martha and I have, 
Lam your well-wisher and brother.” 

Some political events and commercial difficulties 
took place while Charles was at ——, which tried 
all the strength of his talents and his virtues,—diff- 
culties which might have involved our nation in war, 
had it not been for his consummate prudence, his 
knowledge of the law of nations, and especially his 
mildness, patience, and firmness. Had he been of 
a hasty and irritable temper, or haughty and un- 
bp neither his talents nor his knowledge would 

ave availed in allaying the ferment and settling 
the differences which arose. His knowledge of the 
language of the country gave him a great advan- 
tage. 

In the midst of the tumult and violence of an af. 
fray that took place, an interpreter could have been 
of Jittle service, still less so, in some of the confi- 
dential communications that necessarily occurred be- 
tween him and the official characters of the place. 
He had that moral courage, so superior to mere 
— courage, which enabled him not only to 





daughter has learned from him to love it too, though 
she has not now so much time to spare for it as 


rave personal danger with undisturbed sereni 
but to take on himself a responsibility that involved 
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not only his own, but his country’s honour, and ex. 
posed him to the loss of fortune and favour. 

This affair really laid his Government under an 
obligation to him, which it afterwards honourably 
discharged ; at the same time it raised him in the 
estimation of the citizens among whom he lived 
and introduced him to a familiar acquaintance with 
persons of high station and influence in the Govern- 

ent. 

From this time Charles was looked up to with in 
creased respect by his countrymen, as well as the 
native inhabitants ; his company was eagerly sought, 
and even had he wished to live in retirement, he 
could not have done so. Lydia shared the respect 
and attention shown her husband, and was drawn 
into the highest circles of society. Any awkward. 
nesses, which her early habits of seclusion had pro- 
duced, passed for Americanisms ; her timidity was 
cailed modesty; and her want of fashionable ease 
and assurance was termed amiable simplicity. Thus, 
even Lydia’s deficiencies passed as graces, in a circle 
so predisposed to love and admire her, fur the sake 
of her husband. 

As her timidity wore away, and she gained that 
ease and confidence which the consciousness of 
pleasing so soon imparts, her natural gaicty burst 
forth, and absolutely captivated those who had be- 
fore simply approved. 

In the gay and fashionable circles she soon went 
by the name of the “ charming American,’ and was 
a universal favourite. What would Catharine now 
have thought, had she seen her despised sister-in-law 
courted and admired in the highest circles of fashion? 
Lydia’s excellent education, her cultivated taste, 
and fondness for the arts, here turned to great ad- 
vantage, and gave her a consequence which her hus- 
band’s station alone could not have done. Her so. 
ciety was courted by men of letters, and sought for 
by eminent artists; men who, in European society, 
often take precedence of wealth and rank. In Ame- 
rica this is not yetthe case. Ina republic, politi- 
cians will always, perhaps, rank above the literati, 
since political science is more essential to the public 
good than literature. But in monarchies, where the 
mass of the people have no concern in the govern- 
ment, political knowledge is of little use, and ge- 
nius applies its powers to other objects. No one, 
who justly appreciates the value of our form of go- 
vernment, can repine at the superiority which poli- 
tical station bestows on our citizens; but no one of 
correct taste can see mere wealth and fashion claim 
precedence of letters, without a murmur of disap- 
probation. The time, however, is rapidly advanc- 
ing when genius will assert its superiority over such 
frivolous distinctions, and when literary society will 
be termed the best society,—when men of letters, like 
Rousseau, D’Alembert, ‘Thomas, and a crowd of 
others, though they live in garrets and in poverty, 
will be the most honoured and admired guests in the 
circles of wealth and fashion. 

Several years passed in this honourable and agree- 
able manner, when a change in the administration 
at home produced a general change among our 
agents abroad. Charles was recalled. On his re- 
turn, he found he had not been forgotten by his ex- 
cellent friend, the Secretary of » who, know- 
ing so thoroughly the value of his services, and the 
excellence of his character, recommended him so 
warmly to the new President, that, soon after his 
return, he received an appointment to an honourable 
and lucrative office under Government. 

Once more settled in his native city, Charles had 
no grvater pride than to advance its interests; no 
greater pleasure than in discovering, and drawing 
into notice, persons whose obscure birth or narrow 
Circumstances concealed their merit. He was a 
member of all the associations formed by the citi- 
zens for purposes of local improvement; he dis- 
dained none in which he could make himself useful, 
and as willingly accepted, and as zealously per- 
formed the duties of J'rustee of the Poor, as of the 
Mayoralty ofthe city. Police regulations for the 
suppression of vice and immorality, libraries, and 
schools were among the objects to which he devoted 











most thought and time, believing, that on them de- 
yended the virtue and happiness of society; and 
chat, whatever institutions promoted morals and in- 
lustry, would afford the surest means of preventing 
the miseries of disease and poverty. Believing no 
man can be a freeman in action or opinion, unless 
he is free from debt, he scrupulously limited bis ex- 
penditure to his income, though, by so doing, he 
was forced to relinquish, for himself and for his 
wife, those pleasures of society for which they had 
both acquired a decided taste whilst they lived 
abroad “It is impossible, on so moderate an in- 
come as ours,” said he to Lydia, “ to entertain com- 
pany, without sacrificing the comfort of our family, 
che pleasures of benevolence, and incurring obliga- 
tions which we have no power to return.” — Lydia 
agreed with her husband, and cheerfully gave up the 
gay and fashionable circle, with whom she could 
not live on terms of equality and reciprocity. But 
although they relinquished its entertainments and 
amusements, they enjoyed the more domestic and 
sober pleasures of its best society. 

Catharine, who had anticipated, on the return of 
her brother, a brilliant entrée into the circles of 
fashion, was vexed and disappointed at what she 
termed her brother’s parsimony and obstinacy, in 
not giving large and splendid parties ; and, when 
she found that he would not even go to them, her 
vexation change into anger, which she expressed 
in no very polite language, as often as new invita. 
tions offered new provocations. But Charles and 
Lydia were proof against her solicitations or her re- 
proaches. ‘Their conduct was-the result of calcula- 
tions, which convinced them that their respectability 
and usefulness in society, and their happiness at 
home, would be best promoted by the plan they 
adopted. Throughout their domestic economy had 
reigned simplicity, abundance, and comfort. Their 
cheerfulness was never disturbed by the complaints 
of impatient and anxious creditors,—their enjoy- 
ments never lessened by the consciousness that they 
were purchased at the expense of another’s suffer- 
ing. Lydia never started at the sound of a humble 
knock at the door, lest it should be a tradesman with 
his often presented, but still unpaid, bill; or of a 
beggar, whose wants she was unable to relieve. 
No ;—at such a sound her door did not more readily 
open than her heart and her hand; for, were it a 
tradesman or a beggar, she was equally prepared to 
do justice or to relieve suffering. 

During the morning, while her husband was at 
his office, she devoted her time to the education of 
her children, an employment which occupied equally 
her heart and her mind, and filled it with that self- 
complacency, that contentedness, that cheerfulness, 
which the pleasures of society so often destroy,, and 
which the performance of duty alone can bestow.— 
In their afternoon walks, she and her husband, ac- 
companied by their children, seldom failed to call 
on their parents, where they would often be detained 
through the evening by the music of the venerable 
Leibner, or his daughter, and his former scholar ; 
for music was still an object of amusement, and of 
the unabated enthusiasm of the good old man. It 
was now his delight to teach the children of the fa- 
mily; andthe young Charles and Maria under his 
care were making a rapid progress. All that was 
yanting to complete the happiness of Charles and 
Lydia, was a re-union with Paul, their beloved 
friend and brother. They often received letters from 
him, descriptive of his domestic happiness and pub- 
lic success; but, happy as such communications 
made them, they were often sad at the idea of the 
distance that separated them, and Lydia would fre- 
quently wish that her brother should be chosen a 
Representative or Senator by the State in which he 
lived, and Charles cheered her with the probability 
of such an event, as from every account Paul was 
daily gaining respect and popularity. “ Then,” 
added he, “ we shall again, during many months of 
the year, live under the same roof, and again enjoy 
the greatest of all human pleasures, the society of 
all those whom we truly Jove.” 


SINGULAR SUICIDE 

A circumstance has just taken place in Rochefort, which, 
from its fatal terminaven and the mystery which even yet 
involves the principal actor in it, has caused no slight sen- 
sation in that part of France. 

On the st of February, at six inthe morning, a sthanger 
alighted from the Bordeaux coach, at the Ville de Londres, 
and whose general appearance, and the embarrassment dis- 
played in his repiics, to the usual questions put by the 
police, excited the suspicion of one of their agents. The 
young man, for such he was, with an exceedingly gentle- 
manlike deportmeut, was varrowly watched, and was seen 
to enter the shops of several different watchmakers in the 
town, to whom be offered some watches for sale, giving a 
different name at each shop, and all varying from that 
written in his passport, which was Pablo de Agulerd. A 
robbery to some extent having recently taken place at St. 
Jean d’Angely, an order was issued for his arrest, which 
was put into execution the next morning. On being 
taken into custody he was at first very urgent with the 
officer to affurd him the means of escape, assuring him 
that by so doing he would lay a family of the first conse. 
quence under obligation, and might depend on their gra- 
utude. Of course, the proposal was rejected. When 
brouzht before the Com:nissary, he refused to give his 
real‘name, quality, or birth-place, merely declaring he 
was a native of Old Castile, and that the name Pablo de 
Agulerd, which he adinitted was fictitious, had been in- 
serted by a friend who had furnished him with his pass- 
port, which friend was a Spaniard as well as himself. On 
following up the investigation it was soon found that 
ninety-three watches had been stolen from a manu- 
facturer of these articles at Bordeaux, the very day before 
the person in custody had arrived from that city. The 
prisoner, however, persisted in his innocence ot any con- 
cern in that transaction, only adding to his former state- 
ment that he had studied four years in Salamanca, of 
which University he had originally become a member 
with a view of practising at the bar, but had abandoned 
that profession for the army, in 1820. With respeet to 
the watches in his possession, he stated that he had bought 
them of a person named Perro, who assured bim they 
were part of the effects of a bankrupt, who wished to dis- 
pose of them privately. He admitted that he had acted 
wrong in receiving them under the circumstances, but af= 
firmed strongly that this was the only affair of the kind 
that he had ever been engaged in, and that it was done 
solely with a view to serve a countryman. 

The conversation, wanners, language, and every thin 

connected with the soi disant Pablo, proved that ‘he ha 

indeed received a liberal education, and had moved in an 
elevated rank in society, while his firmness never for a 
moment failed him, even to the last. Notwithstanding 
every inquiry, nothing could be found to connect him per- 
sonally with the robbery at Bordeaux beyond presumptive 
evidence, while his conduct in prison was such as to prepos- 
sess every one there in his favour. In asserting his innocence 
he occasionally showed all the fierté of the Old Castilian ; 
but otherwise, his manner was singularly placid and dig- 
nified. Towards the end of February he was informed 
that one Rodriguez Bastons, the acknowledged chief of a 
gang of Spanish thieves, had been arrested at Bordeaux. 
From this moment he appeared absorbed and anxious, 
and addressed several letters to the Procureur du Roi, 
written with much elegance, in all of which he strongly 
protested his innocence. Nothing in the meantime tran- 
spired to throw any light on his name and family On the 
2ist, having spent the two preceding days in writing and 
arranging his papers, he dined in company with the gaoler 
and one of the police agents in the prison, and excited 
their attention by the increased reserve, and even melan- 
choly, of his manner, which they describe as that of a 
man expecting the moment of his execution. While at 
dinner he took up a large carving knife and felt the point 
with his thumb, but with so calm an air that be excited 
no suspicion of his intent. Svon after he retired for a few 
moments into the court-yard, filled his pipe, and went into 
the kitchen under pretence of lighting it, but took the 
opportunity to lay hold, unobserved, of another knife 

smaller, and of a different description from the last. With 
this he retired towards a door at theextremity of the room 

Opposite to that by which he bad entered ; then turning. 
said to the persons present, ** Do not be alarmed, I shall 
injure no one but myself.” At the same moment he 
struck himself a blow on the left side, but so slightly as to 
prove that he intended it merely to assure himself that bis 
aim was acorrect one. ** Courage, Pablo!” was his next 
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(To be concluded in our newt.) 


exclamation, and a second blow plunged the weapon ini 
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his breast up to the handle. He then threw himself on a 
atraw bed near, and begged that a priest might be sent for. 
In ten minutes he was no more. Several letters were left 
behind him, one of which contained his will, leaving all his 
effects to a Mademoiselle B., of Rochelle, to whom an- 
other of them was addressed, couched in terms of the 
most glowing affection, and signed ** M.O.C. de V.P.R. 
the initials, as he said, of the real name and designation 
of him who was only known to her under that of Patricio 
de Aguirre. His reason for this rash act, he again 
averred in them, was the dread of bringing disgrace and 
affliction on a noble family.—Jntelligence. 








(ORIGINAL.] 
JOURNAL OF A SHORT STAY AT OLDHAM. 
—— 
No. L—Tue OLrpnaAm Henmit. 


Having taken up my residence at the house of arelation, 
during my stay in this part of the country, the day after 
my arrival I proceeded to a hill called the Lows, on a 
visit to the far-famed Oldham Hermit, whose name is 
Butterworth. As soon as I arrived, I was welcomed in 
by the Hermit, who isa tall, thin man, between thirty and 
forty years of age. After he had given me a few directions, 
I proceeded through the various rooms that compose his 
huts one of these contains several excellent pictures, also 
his own likeness, and those of several other persons of his 
acquaintance, all painted by himself. In another he has 
all his curiosities arranged, some of which are very valu- 
able; he has, also, bere some good pieces of sculpture, of 
his own executing. As these buildings are almost over- 
head in the ground, they are, considering the manner in 
which they are built, very snug and comfortable, and 
being lined with printed calico inside, they have a neat 
appearance. Another and separate building he has for a 
chapel, fur the use of any pious persons visiting him on 
the sabbath days. Having satisfied my curiosity inside, I 
went into the back garden; here I found that the wall 
which supported his grotto was in some places composed 
of clay and sticks, and in others of shapeless pieces of 
stone, seemingly loosely thrown together, and stopped in 
the chinks with clay, the outside of which is stuck full of 
sea-shells, the roof is covered with painted canvas and 
other waterproof materials; the door places are so narrow 
as ecarcely to admit even a moderate-sized man. I now re- 
turned through the common apartment into the front 
garden: here the Hermit has erected an observatory about 
thirty feet from the ground, standing on four poles, on one 
of which he has contrived a kind of ladder, by nailing on 
pieces of wood, about a foot distant from each other. After 
asking leave I mounted to the top. From this height I 
could see 15 or 20 miles around me; the adjacent county 
of Yorkshire appearing hill after hill in a beautifully 
diversified order, some with their green sides interspersed 
with yellow grain, showed that the hand of nature, as 
well as art, had supplied them with her beneficence ; others 
with their bleak tops of moss and scattered wimberry 
stalks, showed that the hand of agriculture had never en- 
livened their withered herbage. I then turned my eyes 
to the north, directly upon Oldham ; there the tall factory 
ehimacys, raised like towers to the skies, emitting forth 
thick volumes of smoke; the busy appearance of the town 
underneath; the new church; the almost finished Bluc- 
coat Hospital ; and the gentlemen's seats that surrounded 
the whole, presented, from their commanding situation 
and admirable beauty, a scene truly gratifying to any 
man of sentiment. In the north-west lies Manchester, 
which | could distinguish from the country round it by 
the deuse smoke that rose from the chimney tops. To 
the south ley Ashton-under- Lyne, a small, busy, thriving 
town. Having thus looked round me, I returned down 
the ladder, eat a few cakes and drank a bottle of pop, 
which the Hernut sells; then I looked at his donkey and 
gig, which he saul was a present from a lady of his ac- 
quaintance. 1 then took my leave, and returned to my 
temporary hoe, much gratified by the preceding scenes. 

T.N, 


PERFORMANCE AT THE LIVER THEATRE, FOR THE 
PERMANENT NIGHT ASYLUM FOR THE HOUSELESS 
POOR. —=__- 

The sums already promised in support of this Asylum 
amount to about THREE HUNDRED Pounps; but it 
would not be prudent to set earnestly to work until at least 
double that amount shall be placed at the disposal of the 
committee. Those who know the almost inestimable value 
which such an establishment would prove, under proper 
management, ought, therefore, to set their shoulders to 
the wheel, and raise the necessary supplies to promote the 
great object. 

With this view Messrs. Hammond and Raymond have 
agreed to permit a performance, on liberal conditions, at 
the Liver Theatre, in aid of the fund for erecting a per- 
manent Night Asylum for the houseless poor, in Liver- 

ool. The time fixed upon is Saturday night, the 24th 
instant; and the performances will be of the most inter- 
esting and unexceptionable nature: thus, for a few shil- 
lings, the inhabitants of Liverpvol will now have an op- 
portunity of doing an incalculable service to the most 
wretched class of their fellow-creatures. 

The performances selected for the evening, and which 
will be published at length this day (Tuesday) are highly 
moral in their tendency, and ne lady or gentleman need 
therefore hesitate to send their children or their servants 
to the Theatre on this occasion. 

This experiment to raise the fund required to attain the 
object in view is made entirely at the risk of an individual, 
who has made himself responsible for about forty pounds, 
including all items of expense. He has been encouraged 
to incur this responsibility from his experience of the libe- 
rality of his townsmen. Many persons have expressed 
their wish to contribute in some way to the proposed 
Asylum, and an opportunity now _- itself of doing 
80 on very easy terms. As the Theatre will hold about 
one hundred and twenty pounds, the experiment was 
thought worth the risk, and we trust that the result will 
not disappoint so reasonable an expectation. 

As it is particularly necessary to have tickets presented 
at the door, instead of money, on this evening, those who 
intend to patronise the performance are respectfully re- 

uested to procure tickets as soon as possible from the 
ese or Chronicle-offices, where they are now on sale 
on the usual terms, Bones 3s., Pit 2s., Gallery 1s.—As 
the Boxes only hold about one hundred and fifty persons, 
the great strength of the house will lie in the Pit aad 
= which will contain about five hundred persons 
each. 

As it is probable en this occasion that more persons 
may procure tickets for this evening than can be accom. 
modated, the public are informed that the money will be 
returned to those who cannot gain admittance, by applica- 
tion at the’ Mercury-office on the Monday or Tuesday 
succeeding the performance. 

It is most earnestly but respectfully recommended, that 
ladies and gentlemen who mean to take places for the 
Boxes, will be so good as to do so without delay, as it is 
desirable to ascertain the number as early in the week as 
possible. 

The box book will be open at the Theatre, on Tuesday, 
and each succeeding day; and tickets may be had only 
at the Mercury and Chronicle Offices, except for those who 
take places for the boxes, who will be pleased to procure 
theic tickets from the box-keeper. 


We could fill volumes with evidence of their utility, but 
we must for the present be brief. It must gratify the liberal 
contributors to the two Asylums now open in Shaw’s-brow 
and Thomas-street, to hear that owing to their bounty, 
between fifteen and sixteen thousand persons have been 
sheltered during the late winter. There have been amongst 
these between two and three hundred sailors, and there 
were twenty-nine of this class in the houses on Wednesday 
night last, and upwards of forty a few nights afterwards, 
twelve of whom it was expected would be hired or Thurs- 
day by one captain. The ragged trim in which they are 
generally found is a great bar to their obtaining births, 
and we cannot afford, us in the London asylum, to give 
each sailor a jacket when he gets a ship. 

In conclusion we have to observe, that it is no small re- 
commendation of these Night Asylums that all the persons 
with whom we have conversed, who have to do with gaols, 
workhouses, or the police, highly approve of these esta- 
blishinents. 

A few days ago we received the following letter, which 
we give just as it reached us. It is a genuine and original 
document, on up to produce an effect. It was alike 
unexpected and unsolicited by us; but its perusal will 
gratify many of our readers. As we observed at the public 
meeting, if there were no other use for a Night Asylum io 





Liverpool for the houseless, there ought to be such an 





establishment if it were only for shipwrecked and destitute 
seamen. —_ 
TO MR. SMITH AND GENTLEMEN. 

We, the inmates of the preasant Night Asylum in 
Thomas-St. return our most sincere and Grateful thanks 
to the Gentleman who as been so libral, and at the great 
Pain ot trouble and Expence towards our Welfare. We 
being far from home or friends, and mostley being Sea 
faring Men, was under an obligation to leave our Ships, 
add no place of reffuge to fly to, we found an humble 
Shelter in Thomas St. which we most thankfully received, 
and what we never Experienced in any Partt of the 
World before. We received thankfully what little nou. 
rishment was going forward, such as Potatoes, Herrings, 
Meal, &c. Add we not received, this Past and Hard 
Wiater, this most acceptable nourishment, God Nows 
what would become of us all, and we cant help returning 
a thousand thanks to the Gentlemen whom God in is good. 
ness as been the instrumental Means of our relife.—Your 
Humble Servants, all Sea faring Men. heap es 











NUMEROUS FRAUDS having been practised on the 
Public by unprincipled Shopkeepers, in imposing Bass im. 
TATIONS of MACASSAR OIL of injurious qualities, instead 
of the Genuine, 


A. ROWLAND ayp SON, 


Sole Proprietors of the Genuine, 
Desirous of protecting the Public from Impositions, respect. 
fully solicit Ladies and Gentlemen, on purchasing, not to 
take any without being inclosed with a Pamphlet ina 
wrapper, sealed ateach end with the Nameand Address, 
and signed on the Label.in Red. 

‘* A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, HATTON-GARDEN,” 
countersigned ‘‘ ALEX. ROWLAND,” Price 3s. 6d,, 7. 
10s. 6d., and 21s. per bottle.—All other Prices, or without 
the Wrapper, are Counterfeits. 

This Oil is composed of Vegetable ingredients, and pre 
serves the Hair, to the latest period of life—promotes a luxu- 
riant growth; produces lasting and beautiful Curls, which 
damp weather or exercise cannot affect; renders Hair-that 
is harsh and dry, soft, silky, glossy, elegant, and beautiful; 
is invaluable in the Nursery, as due attention to Children’s 
Hair is of the greatest importance; produces WHISKERS, 
EYEBROWS, &c. 

The SKIN and COMPLEXION protected frofh Cold Winds 
and Damp Atmospheres, by 
ROWLAND'S KALYDOR, 
which posecsses properties of surprising energy, in producing 
delicate White Neck, Hands, and Arms, and imparting a 

bee:ctiful juvenile bloom to the complexion. 

By its soothing and ameliorating propertias it eae yoy | 
allays the smarting irritability of the skin produced by Co 
Winds or damp at phere; ges Inflammation ; heals 
harsh and rough Skin; removes Cutaneous Eruptions, and 
produces a beautiful Complexion; it affords soothing relief 
to Ladies nursing their Offspring in healing Soreness; and 
Gentlemen, after shaving, will find it allay the smarting 

in, and render the Skin smooth and pleasant: thus to the 

ravelier, whose avocations expose him to various changes 
of weather, it provesan infallible specific, a prompt resource, 
and, as conducing to comfort, a pleasing appendage and in 
valuable acquisition. 

Sold in Half-pinta at 4s. 6d. each, and Pints at 8s. 6d. each. 

CAUTION.—To prevent Imposition, and by authority of 
the Hon. Commissioners of Stamps, the Name and Addrew 
of the Proprietor is engraved on the Government Stamp, 
affixed on the Cork of each genuine Bottle. 

A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, Hatton-garden. 
The GENUINE is Sold by Mr. Danson, Perfumer, 46, Bold- 
street; Mr. Rennie, Perfumer, 70, Lord-street; Mr. Tetley, 
Perfumer, 49, Church-street; Mr. Gore, Printer, Castle 
street; E. Bradford, Old Haymarket, and 52, Richmoné 
row; Mr. Newland, Mr. Shirley, and Mr. Whittaker, Per- 
fumers, Liverpool; Mr. Bowden, Perfumer. and Mr. Wil 
liams, Perfumer, Chester; and by all Perfumers and Med 
cine Venders throughout Europe. 














—— ——— —--— — | 
Go Correspondents. 


MNemonics.—We have not yet had leisure to look over W' 
mnemonics of the reigns previous to the Conquest. We 
have no doubt, however, that they will prove acceptable 
and useful. 

Peter will concede the propriety of withholding the repiy to 
any communication until that communication itself be 
appeared, The text usually precedes the sermon. 

J. G.’s query is better suited for the Mercury than the Kalé 
doscope. We shall attend to it. 

SamugL BentLey.—The sketch of J. §. 7. is reserved for the 
next Kaleidoscope. We assure our correspondent that ne 
slight is intended #”. S. D. whose manuscript, although 
mislaid, will be recovered we have little doubt. i 

DisemBopiEpD Spirits.—We have been obliged to postpone for 

another week the letter of Josephus, as we cannot at pre- 

sent meet with a particular work which we wish to consult 
previously toreplying tocertain parts of our correspondent’ 
letter. 
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